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The  Smith  River,  from  its  origination 
near  White  Sulphur  Springs  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri  River  at 
Ulm,  is  a tremendous  natural  resource 
with  unique  qualities,  drawing  visitors 
from  all  over  Montana  and  across  the 
nation.  Because  of  these  values,  river  use 
has  been  on  the  increase  in  recent  years. 
Since  1981,  the  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  has  attempted  to 
reduce  impacts  on  private  land  owners 
and  provide  benefits  to  users  with  a river 
guide  and  a seasonal  river  ranger 
program. 

On  May  11,  1990,  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  passed  a rule  implementing 
jiandatory  registration  for  floating  the 
Smith  River  from  Camp  Baker  to  Eden 
Bridge.  This  mandatory  registration 
began  June  1,  1990,  and  is  intended  to 
enhance  the  Department’s  ability  to 
regulate  floating  on  the  river. 

Registration  cards  and  floater  logs  are 
available  at  Camp  Baker  for  floats 
beginning  at  Camp  Baker.  For  floats 
beginning  downstream,  registration 
cards  and  floater  logs  will  be  made 
available  at  the  Great  Falls  and  Helena 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks.  Local  land  owners 
on  a Department  mailing  list  will  be  sent 
registration  packets  so  a trip  to  Camp 


Baker  for  registration  can  be  averted. 

Registration  cards  have  an  attached 
floater  log  for  floaters  to  keep  a short 
diary  of  their  experience  and  serve  as 
proof  of  registration.  This  float  log  will 
replace  the  floater  questionnaire 
previously  used  at  the  Eden  Bridge  take 
out. 

After  a float,  all  floater  logs  (and 
registration  cards  not  previously 
deposited  at  Camp  Baker)  are  requested 
to  be  deposited  at  the  Eden  Bridge 
deposit  box  or  mailed  to  DFWP,  PO  Box 
6609,  Great  Falls,  MT  59406.  In 
addition  to  the  mandatory  registration, 
the  Department  will  continue  the 
voluntary  reservation  system  where 
floaters  call  the  Great  Falls  office  (454- 
3441)  prepared  to  give  their  float  trip 
plans  and  get  updated  float  conditions 
and  information.  This  allows  floaters  to 
get  the  latest  information  on  potential 
crowding  and  river  information. 

The  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  implemented  a public  use  survey 
in  February  1990  that  showed 
participants  are  worried  about  the  future 
of  the  Smith  River.  Most  survey 
respondents  agreed  that  this  is  an 
outstanding  resource  needing  protection. 
Recent  surveys  have  indicated  most 
floaters  are  willing  to  accept  registration, 


some  form  of  craft  identification  and  a 
modest  floater  fee,  if  the  revenues  go  to 
finance  necessary  management  costs. 
There  appears  to  be  mounting  pressure 
for  additional  types  of  river 
management. 

The  Smith  River  offers  a unique 
opportunity  to  enjoy  high  quality  fishing 
for  rainbow  and  brown  trout  in  a semi- 
wilderness environment.  Due  to  public 
concern  for  maintaining  this  fishery, 
special  trout  regulations  were  imposed 
on  a 52-mile  section  (Rock  Creek  to 
Eden  Bridge)  on  March  1,  1985.  The 
limit  is  three  trout  per  day  under  1 3 
inches  and  one  trout  over  22  inches. 

Department  fisheries  personnel  have 
conducted  annual  electrofishing  surveys 
on  three  river  sections  to  evaluate  the 
new  fishing  regulations.  Drought 
conditions  have  hampered  this  effort  and 
it  appears  that  in  this  instance, 
environmental  factors  (water  flow  and 
harsh  winter  conditions)  played  a larger 
role  than  angler  harvest  in  regulating 
trout  populations.  Estimates  from  fall 
1989  show  that  rainbow  numbers  were 
depressed  in  all  three  survey  sections. 
However,  the  rainbow  population 
decline  was  less  severe  in  the  upper 
section  (not  protected  by  special 
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Smith 

by  Vince  Van  Meter 


Stratus  walls  of  ancient  stone 
Surround  me  as  I drift  alone 
Through  halls  of  kings  whose  realms 
are  dreams 

Composed  by  those  who  ride  their 
streams. 

Statues  shaped  by  mother’s  hands 
Keep  silent  watch  upon  the  lands 
That  lie  below  these  walls  of  stone 
Where  now  I drift  much  less  alone. 

April’s  tears  are  held  at  bay 
By  painted  fields,  her  gifts  to  May. 

That  hug  these  walls  of  crystal  streams 
Like  tapestries  for  kings  in  dreams. 


Hollow  eyes  of  painted  stone 
Glare  down  at  I who  drifts  alone 
Tombs  of  tales,  long  since  told, 

They  stare  through  time  to  days  of  old. 

I find  a field  in  which  to  lay 
As  darkness  gnaws  away  at  day, 

And  lay  my  head  to  mother’s  breast, 
My  cares  at  bay,  my  soul  at  rest. 

I find  myself  not  big,  nor  small 
Simply  part  of  which  I call 
A land  of  dreams  and  fabled  myth 
On  a crystal  stream  we  call  the  Smith. 
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Smith  River,  continued 


Crossing  the  Barriers 

Montana  has  a well  known  reputation  for  its  vast  natural  resources  and  boundless 
scenic  beauty.  Recreational  opportunities  seem  almost  endless  for  those  that  are  able- 
bodied  enough  to  enjoy  them.  Barriers  to  accessibility  are  often  sought-after  challenges 
which  enhance  the  outdoors  experience.  But  to  people  with  disabilities,  these  barriers 
can  deprive  them  of  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  same  recreational  privileges  that  able- 
bodied  people  take  for  granted. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  is  working  on  a plan  that 
would  remove  many  of  these  physical  and  administrative  barriers.  This  plan  is  being 
developed  in  response  to  Section  504  of  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  which  guarantees  Montanans  and  other  visitors  the  right  to  equal  access  to  all 
programs  that  receive  federal  assistance. 

The  plan  has  three  basic  components:  Department-wide  self  evaluation,  a transition 
plan  for  increasing  accessibility,  and  implementation  of  the  plan. 

The  Department-wide  self  evaluation  is  currently  underway.  It  includes  site  surveys 
to  inventory  the  Department’s  programs,  areas  and  facilities  to  determine  existing 
accessibility  to,  and  usability  by,  people  with  disabilities.  Approximately  30  percent  of 
the  Department’s  over  600  sites  have  been  surveyed  so  far  and  the  remainder  will  be 
completed  by  1993.  Programs  not  necessarily  associated  with  a particular  site,  such  as 
fishing,  hunting,  boating,  conservation  education,  and  other  recreation  activities  were 
surveyed,  as  well  as  Department  supported  activities,  such  as  enforcement,  public 
relations,  personnel  policies,  and  hiring  practices,  etc.  A list  of  Department 
administered  sites  that  are  now  accessible  to  people  with  disabilities  is  available  upon 
request  from  the  Helena  headquarters. 

The  transition  plan  is  being  developed  to  serve  as  a guideline  in  formulating  both 
short-  and  long-range  policies  for  the  Department  in  making  its  facilities  and  programs 
accessible.  It  will  serve  as  a working  document  to  determine  annual  and  biennial 
workplans  and  budget  requests  for  modifying  existing  facilities,  sites  and  programs  and 
for  new  developments  or  programs  incorporating  accessibility  standards.  Public 
meetings  were  held  across  the  state  during  April  and  May  to  discuss  the  plan  with  the 
public  and  seek  comments  on  it.  The  plan  is  scheduled  to  be  finali2ed  in  July  1990. 

Implementation  of  the  plan  will  be  DFWP’s  responsibility  under  Section  504. 
Through  this  process,  the  Department  has  come  to  a new  awareness  of  the  barriers 
which  people  with  disabilities  face  every  day. 

DFWP  is  committed  to  making  this  new  program,  which  we  will  be  calling, 

“Crossing  the  Barriers”  work.  It  will  not  be  fiscally  or  logistically  feasible  to  make  every 
site  and  program  in  the  Department  completely  accessible.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  improvements  which  will  provide  improved  access  and  a better 
variety  of  recreational  choices  for  the  disabled. 

The  Department  encourages  and  welcomes  public  comment  and  suggestions  for  our 
“Crossing  the  Barriers”  program.  We  will  also  have  an  in-depth  feature  article  in  a 
future  issue  of  Fish  Line,  f II 


regulations)  than  in  the  two  lower 
sections  with  special  regulations. 

Results  of  fall  1989  brown  trout 
surveys  were  very  surprising  and 
perplexing.  Brown  trout  numbers  were 
at  or  near  all-time  lows  in  the  two  lower 
sections.  Conversely,  brown  trout 
numbers  were  at  an  all-time  high  (368 
per  mile)  in  the  upper  section  which  has 
the  standard  stream  fishing  regulation  of 
five  trout  per  day  with  only  one  over  18 
inches.  Responses  of  large  trout  (over  22 
inches)  to  the  new  regulation  have  not 
been  fully  evaluated  but  preliminary 
results  suggest  little  improvement. 
Surveys  conducted  over  the  past  20  years 
suggest  that  the  river  has  limited  capacity 
for  producing  trout  larger  than  22 
inches. 

The  Department  is  continuing  to 
manage  the  river  for  the  public’s 
enjoyment.  Limiting  the  harvest  and  the 
number  of  floaters  should  guarantee  this 
valuable  resource  will  be  here  for  years 
to  come.  | T| 
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Springs 
Trout 
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In  1922,  the  State  of  Montana,  in 
conjunction  with  members  of  the 
Lewistown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  planned 
and  built  a fish  hatchery  on  city-owned 
land  seven  miles  south  of  Lewistown 
near  the  Snowy  Mountains.  This  original 
facility  consisted  of  only  three  concrete 
raceways.  Since  that  time,  the  hatchery 
facility  has  expanded  to  38  outside 
raceways  and  25  inside  troughs. 


Big  Springs  Trout  Hatchery,  one  of 
nine  hatcheries  currently  operated  by  the 
State  of  Montana,  is  named  for  the 
nearby  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  largest 
springs  in  the  world.  With  an 
approximate  flow  of  57,000  gallons  per 
minute,  it  is  also  one  of  the  purest 
springs  in  the  nation  and  supplies  water 
to  the  city  of  Lewistown  without  the 
need  for  any  treatment. 

Four  springs  supply  high  quality  water 
with  temperatures  of  52°  to  56°F, 
excellent  for  hatching  and  raising 
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Hatchery,  continued 

/salmonids.  The  use  of  springs  as  a water 
source  for  a hatchery  has  many 
advantages.  Siltation  problems,  variable 
flows  and  temperature  fluctuations 
associated  with  a stream  water  supply  are 
avoided.  The  water  in  the  outside 
raceways  never  freezes  as  it  remains  in 
the  mid-fifty  degree  range  throughout 
the  winter. 

Five  strains  of  rainbow  trout,  two 
strains  of  brown  trout,  Yellowstone 
cutthroat  trout  and  kokanee  salmon  are 
typically  raised  at  Big  Springs.  The 
various  strains  of  a species,  although 
visually  indistinguishable,  can  have 
different  feeding  preferences,  growth 
rates  and  habitat  requirements.  These 
differences  are  used  to  determine  which 
strain  will  best  meet  a specific 
management  goal.  Since  no  brood  fish 
are  held  at  Big  Springs,  eggs  for  the 
various  strains  are  provided  by  domestic 
broodstocks  at  state  and  federal 
hatcheries  and  from  wild,  naturally- 
spawning  populations  in  Montana  and 
other  states. 

After  hatching,  the  fish  are  fed  two  to 
10  times  per  day.  Their  feed  is  a dry, 
pelletized  diet  containing  a balanced 
ratio  of  protein,  fats  and  fiber.  At  Big 
Springs,  fish  growth  rates  vary  from  .36 
to  .9  inches  per  month  depending  on  the 
strain  of  fish  and  length  of  fish  needed. 
The  lengths  of  fish  produced  vary  from 
two  to  twelve  inches,  though  most  fish 
are  less  than  five  inches  when  planted. 

The  2.5  to  3 million  fish  reared 
annually  at  Big  Springs  are  planted  into 
waters  throughout  Montana.  This  year 
fish  from  Big  Springs  will  be  released 
into  85  lakes  and  reservoirs  from  April 
through  September. 

The  main  objective  at  Big  Springs 
Trout  Hatchery  is  to  provide  healthy, 
economical  fish  of  the  needed  strain  to 
meet  management  goals.  Fisheries 
management  needs  require  Montana’s 
hatcheries  to  produce  increasing 
numbers  and  strains  of  fish.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  methods  to  improve  fish 
health  and  increase  hatchery  capacity 
and  efficiency  are  continually  being 
developed  or  evaluated. 

If  you  are  interested  in  visiting  this 

j facility,  or  any  of  our  hatcheries  within 
the  state,  they  are  open  seven  days  a 
week.  For  a guided  tour  during  the  week, 
you  may  make  arrangements  with  each 
hatchery  manager. 


Regulating  Commercial  Crayfishing 

Senate  Bill  294 


The  crayfish,  Montana’s  “freshwater 
lobster,”  is  a relatively  common 
inhabitant  of  many  of  the  state’s  streams 
and  lakes.  Although  important  in  the 
diet  of  several  species  of  fish,  birds  and 
mammals,  its  growing  popularity  as  a 
human  food  has  stimulated  a new 
commercial  fishery  in  this  state. 

The  first  commercial  harvest  of 
Montana  crayfish  occurred  in  1987  in 
Noxon  Reservoir  and  some  other 
northwest  Montana  waters.  Fishermen 
used  traps  baited  with  dead  fish  to 
capture  large  quantities  of  crayfish. 
Catches  of  a thousand  crayfish  per  week 
are  common  in  these  previously  unfished 
waters.  The  majority  of  the  Montana 
catch  has  been  exported  to  Europe, 
where  crayfish  are  considered  a delicacy. 

The  public,  including  sport  fishermen 
and  other  conservationists,  immediately 
expressed  their  concern  about  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  crayfish. 

They  expressed  fears  that  unregulated 
crayfish  harvest  would  damage  food 
supplies  for  gamefish  or  eliminate  the 
crayfish  population  in  some  areas.  The 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
shared  these  concerns  and  initiated 
rulemaking  procedures  to  designate 
crayfish  as  a nongame  species  in  need  of 
management. 

In  1989,  the  51st  Legislature  passed 
Senate  Bill  294  which  authorized  the 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
to  regulate  the  commercial  taking  of  fish 
food  organisms  including  crayfish. 
Tentative  rules  were  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  a working  group  made  up  of 
sport  fishermen,  commercial  fishermen, 
conservation  groups,  university 
researchers,  and  Department  biologists. 
After  public  comment,  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  adopted  the  first 
commercial  crayfish  rules  in  May  1990. 


The  following  are  some  key  provisions  of 
the  rules: 

• Commercial  crayfishermen  must 
have  a Class  B commercial  fishing 
license  ($200)  and  a corporate  surety 
bond. 

• Only  one  fisherman  is  allowed  on 
each  waterbody.  Additional  permits 
may  be  allowed  subject  to 
Department  review  of  potential 
impacts  on  the  aquatic  resources  or 
recreational  value  of  the  water.  An 
exception  is  the  Clark  Fork  River 
where  up  to  three  permits  may  be 
issued. 

• The  rules  restrict  the  type  of  fishing 
gear,  the  size  of  crayfish  harvested, 
and  require  that  females  with  eggs 
or  young  be  returned  to  the  water. 

• Commercial  gear  must  be  tagged 
with  the  owner’s  name  and  address. 

• It  is  forbidden  to  transfer  crayfish 
between  waters  or  to  introduce 
crayfish  into  any  waters  of  the  State 
without  written  Department 
permission.  This  rule  is  especially 
critical  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
these  important  aquatic  species  due 
to  introduction  of  unsuitable  species 
or  introduction  of  disease. 

Harvest  of  crayfish  for  personal  use 
does  not  require  a commercial  license 
but  individuals  must  restrict  their  traps 
to  sizes  no  greater  than  18  inches  in 
length  and  10  inches  in  diameter. 


“Doubt  not  but  angling  will prove  to  be  so  pleasant 
that  it  will  prove  to  be,  like  virtue,  a reward  to 
itself.” 

Izaak  Walton 
1593-1683 


O.  Do  we  have  tropical  fish  living  in  Montana ? 

A.  We  have  four  tropical  fish  in  Montana  — the  sailfin 
Molly,  the  shortfin  Molly,  the  variable  platyfish  and 
the  green  swordtail.  The  only  natural  habitat  suitable 
for  these  fish  or  other  tropical  fish  are  warm  springs 
and  ponds.  Minimum  temperatures  should  be  68 
degrees  F,  while  the  maximum  could  be  about  95 
degrees  F.  The  natural  range  of  these  fish  is  in  the 
Atlantic  drainage  from  northeastern  Mexico  south. 
Water  temperatures  restrict  their  natural 
propagation  throughout  the  state.  These  fish  are 
certainly  not  fitted  for  life  in  Montana  waters,  except 
the  rare  warm  springs  and  ponds. 
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If  you  would  like  to  share  your  views  or  offer  suggestions,  please  send  them  to  us  at  FISH  LINE,  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks,  Fisheries  Division,  1420  East  Sixth  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59620. 


Fish  and  Game  Commissioners 

Errol  T.  Galt,  Chairman 

Gregory  D.  Barkus 

F.  W.  Howell 

Robert  Jensen 

William  G.  Stratton 

Department  of  Fish, 

Wildlife  and  Parks 
K.L.  Cool,  Director 
Ron  Marcoux,  Deputy  Director 
Pat  Graham,  Associate  Director 
Larry  Peterman,  Administrator 
Fisheries  Division 


Calendar  of  Events  July  1990  - September  1990 


July  7-11,  1990 
July  27-28,  1990 
August  1-3,  1990 
August  17-18,  1990 


September  5-7,  1990 
September  14-15,  1990 

September  30- 
October  5,  1990 


Western  Division  American  Fisheries  Society  Conference, 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

Fish  and  Game  Commission  Meeting,  Billings 

Final  quotas  for  antelope,  special  deer  and  elk  permits  and  licenses 

American  Fisheries  Society,  Montana  Chapter  1990  Summer  Workshop, 
Upper  Musselshell  River 

Fish  and  Game  Commission  Meeting,  Helena 
Final  fur  and  trapping  regs 
and  season 

Montana  Riparian  Association  4th  Annual  Workshop,  Whitefish 

Fish  and  Game  Commission  Meeting,  Seeley  Lake 
Final  waterfowl  season 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Water  Congress  Workshop, 

Butte 


Produced  by  the  Helena  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
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